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A list of coming numbers of Camping 
lies beside me. Of all the thirteen pro- 
jected issues there are two upon whose 
topics I am especially unqualified to write. 
One of these is Land Sports. Yet the re- 
quest has come to contribute, and con- 
tribute I must. Fortunately I am told to 
“Follow the dictates of conscience as to 
subject matter.”’ So here we go. 

Our tennis courts are grown up to weeds 
and grass. The baseball diamond, the 
soceer field, the basketball court and the 
volley ball court ditto. The rifle range 
crackles daily, to be sure, the boys do play 
ping-pong in the lodge, and there are a 
couple of field meets that somehow crop 
up spontaneously enough every summer. 
Outside of these, I hardly know a camp 
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activity of ours which I would call a land 
sport. Unless it be boxing and woods 
games. We box whenever a squabble can- 
not be settled amicably and good hu- 
oredly in a few minutes. Bottled-up feel- 
ings can be vented quickly and thoroughly 
by a “fight” with the gloves under Queens- 
bury rules. Our bouts are therapeutic 
affairs, almost always with quick and posi- 
tive recovery from negative tensions of 
boy soul. Games, yes. Tag of sundry 
sorts, hidings, treasure huntings, and 
varieties of ““war games” (capture the 
flag, ete.) which alarm parents by their 
martial names, but which will make sol- 
diers of our campers about as readily as 
reading the story of David or scoring a 
perfect target on the range. But it would 
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be bringing beans to Boston to tell my 
fellow camp directors about boy games. 
We all know enough of them to fill twelve 
months instead of two. 

What do we do, then, when we're not 
in or on the water? I'll tell you. We thor- 
oughly enjoy camping in the most beauti- 
ful spot in all the world. There are cer- 
tain prejudiced camp directors who would 
dispute this statement. Laura Mattoon 
and Frank Cheley would downright deny 
it. Mrs. Luther Gulick, looking across 
Sebago at twilight, might have cause for 
doubt. But then, they have never lived 
for a week or so at the foot of Hawk and 
Bear Mountains, or wandered in our gar- 
dens of moss and juniper and baby pines 


(Continued on page 6 
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Editorials 
LAND SPORTS AT CAMP 

While this is ostensibly a Land Sports number of Camping, many readers may be 
struck by the absence of articles on those most familiar of land sports such as baseball, 
basketball, track, hockey and the like. It may seem a bit incongruous that the first-page 
article on this subject is presented by a man who denominates himself as unqualified to 
_ on this topic. This excuse is at the same time the reason why the editors of 

Camping have endeavored to present here some of the less prominent but not less ap- 
propriate forms of land sports. 

After all, summer camps are not designed to follow the program of the college, the 
school or the athletic association. One of their great advantages lies in their opportunity 
to snatch their charges away from the hard-packed roads of standardized living and 
introduce them to soft-footed trails whose guide posts are fancy and imagination. 


CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


Mr. A. E. Hamilton, Associate Editor of Camping, has found time apart from his 
activities as director of the Sebago-Bear Mt. Camps to contribute the leading article for 
this July issue on Land Sports. Mr. Hamilton is also well in the van of contributors to 
the August number on Water Sports. 

Mrs. Alice Minnie Herts Heniger, director of Camp Songo, who contributes an article 
on dramatics this month, is a recognized authority in educational dramatics. Mrs. 
Heniger founded the Children’s Educational Theatre in New York, and is the author of 
books on the subject of specialized dramatic instruction such as she gives to her campers 
at Casco, Maine. 

Mrs. Edward L. Gulick, director of the Aloha Camps, and well-known pioneer in the 
camping movement for girls, is well fitted also to write on the subject of dramatics in 
camp. The Aloha Camps have long been famous for the unusually colorful pageants 
staged each season, with interesting costumes and properties. 

Dr. Paul W. Crouch is perhaps the outstanding exponent of archery in America. 
Dr. Couch has held the eastern championship in archery since 1925, and in the tourna- 
ment early this summer at Deerfield he broke all existing records in all events. Dr. 
Crouch held the national championship in 1925 and second place in 1926. He will com- 
pete this year again in the national tournament which is to be held at Boston in August. 

Miss Ruth L. Russell of Camp Abena knows her riflery. Miss Russell is the daughter 
of Benjamin M. Russell of New Haven, founder of the original Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps, incorporated as one of the popular sports in many camps for boys and girls. For 
two years Miss Russell has held the riflery championship for women in Connecticut. 

Mr. Roy B. Smith who writes on Hand Craft for the Summer Camp is a recognized 
authority in this field of activity. His article will doubtless introduce camp directors 
to a number of seldom seen forms of craft work and suggest to them a new outlet for the 
abundant energies of their campers. 

Mr. Ernst H. Suerken, instructor in horsemanship at Kyle Camp at Catskill, N. Y., 
author of the article on Horsemanship in the Summer Camp. At this camp, direc ted 

by Dr. Paul Kyle, horseback riding is one of the strongest features. Many trips afoot 
and ahorse are made in this Rip Van Winkle region. 

Dr. Roy Kerr Eldridge, director of Olde Mille Lodge at Spring City, Pennsylvania, 
is a registered osteopathic physician. His article on Corrective Exercises, now appearing 
in Camping, is the outgrowth of twenty years of experience in caring for boys. 

Mr. L. D. Roys of Camp Idlewild is responsible for the first page illustration of 
the camp fire. It is an unusually interesting group picture. 





BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHOOL AND CAMP SHOP 


Official outfitters to over 70 boys’ 
and girls’ camps 


A separate shop specializing in com- 
plete camp outfitting. 


Service features — no charge 

Camp Picture Gallery 

Camp Information Bureau 
Distribution of camp literature 
Annual Spring Camp Exposition 
PLUS good service and good values 


Why not send for our quotations on 
your uniform? 
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Camp Supplies, Inc. 
52 Chauncy Street 
Boston 


? 


Outfitters to Camp, School and 
College Groups 





Inquiries solicited 











‘The Strolling Players Return” 


New York Times 


DON’T MISS!! 
THE 


Jitney Players 
The Automobile Theatre 


The most unique and unusual en- 
tertainment in America may now be 
booked for your camp during the 
fifth annual summer tour of New 
England. Special rates to camp 
organizations, 


Apply now to 
RICHARD S$. ALDRICH 


General Manager 
149 East 58th St., New York City 
Telephone Regent 2312 
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Editorials (continued) 


SPECIAL AUGUST ISSUE 
The August number of Camping will be given over to Water Sports — at least it will 
be open to those contributors who have something to say about water sports. The op- 
portunity is here for all those who love to swim, dive, float, splash, row, paddle, fish, sail, 
chute, aquaplane, to help fill the book of pleasure and knowledge on these subjects. 


HALF A YEAR’S RECORD 


Camping’s subscription list has doubled within the past six months. 
Camping’s advertising space has more than trebled in volume within the past six 


months. 


AN ADVERTISER WRITES 
“We have been making a little investigation to find out more about Camping. We 
have learned enough to know that while it is not our custom to take classified advertising, 


we want to help this magazine. 


“We enclose herewith our check and include with this letter our best wishes for every 


success with the new publication.” 


Lowe. T. CLapp 
of Otis Clapp & Son, Inc., Boston 


This sort of appreciation from our advertisers cannot but make its impression on the 
readers of Camping. It should be an incentive to camp directors to coéperate with 


Camping advertisers to the greatest possible extent. 





NEWS FROM THE CAMP WORLD 


Captain David MacCready, command- 
ant at Peekskill Military Academy, has 
been made assistant director and gen- 
eral manager of Camp Pok-’o-Moonshine 
at Long Lake in the Adirondacks. This 
camp is owned and directed by Dr. 
Charles A. Robinson who has carried on 
this activity since 1906. Captain Mac- 
Cready has had an unusual record of suc- 
cess in his work with boys and is a leader 
in camp craft activities and nature study. 

Mr. Kenneth N. Chambers, the well- 
known and well-liked director of the 
Harper’s Bazar school department for the 

ast twelve years, has joined the staff of 
the Butterick Publishing Company and 
will begin his new duties about the twen- 
tieth of July. His first work will be to de- 
velop a school department in The De- 
lineator. Those who are familiar with his 
success in building up the school depart- 
ment in the Bazar will recognize the splen- 
did opportunity before him in connection 
with his new work. Mr. Chambers is well 
known both to private schools and camp 
executives, and he carries into his new 
work the good wishes of all his friends. 

The horseback group of Camp Winne- 
cook boys gave a spirited exhibition in the 
horse show and races held on the Fourth of 
July by the American Legion at Unity, 
Maine. First place in several events went 
to the Winnecook campers who displayed 
unusual ability in horsemanship for so 
early in the season. Mr. Herbert L. Rand 
the director, reports his 1927 enrollment 
record the best in several years. 

Mr. Raphael J. Shortlidge, owner and 
director of Camp Marienfeld at Chesham, 
New Hampshire, has been appointed 
headmaster of the Storm King School at 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. Mr. Short- 
lidge has been connected with the Choate 
School in Wallingford, Connecticut, for 
the past seventeen years, recently acting 
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in the capacity of associate headmaster 
there. 

Mr. Clarence E. Allen opened his camp 
Chewonki at Wiscasset, Maine, this season 
with the largest enrollment he has ever 
had. 

After a winter in Florida, Dr. Eugene L. 
Swan, director of Pine Island Camp, has 
his camp for boys in full swing. Dr. Swan’s 
‘amp is noted for the comprehensive ex- 
amination given to each camper on en- 
trance. Not only is a blood chemistry 
done on each boy, in addition to other 
special forms of examination, but psycho- 
logical tests are filled in by parents, 
teachers, and play sources which provide 
altogether a broad basis for preparing a 
report for the future guidance of parents 
and teachers. 

Mr. Rae Baldwin, previously head 
counselor at Camp Winnemont, at West 
Ossipee, N. H., becomes the director of 
Winnemont this season. 

Professor Charles E. Bellatty of Boston 
University is opening a new camp for 
boys, Medocowando, at Ellsworth, Maine. 

Minne-wonka Lodge at Three Lakes, 
Wisconsin, has a new assembly hall ready 
for use this season. The building is 36 x 56 
feet in size and is built entirely of logs cut 
from the camp property. There is a base- 
ment under the entire building. A large 
porch on the front overlooks Little Fork 
Lake. At one end of the main hall is a 
huge fireplace, built of split boulders, ca- 
pable of accommodating four-foot logs. 
Across the opposite end of the room is a 
stage 15 x 36 feet in size, raised fifteen 
inches above the general floor level. Dress- 
ing rooms and outside stage entrances are 
provided. Log trusses support the roof 
and add much to the interesting appear- 
ance of the interior. Mr. Leslie W. Lyon, 
the director, reports that the enrollment 

(Continued on page 5) 









“New 
England’s 
Own” 


PACKERS AND PRODUCERS 


OF FINE FOODS 
Wholesale only 


Beef, mutton, lamb, veal, pork, 
hams, bacon, sausages, poultry, 
game, butter, cheese, eggs, olives, 
oils, fresh, salt and smoked fish — 
fruits and vegetables — preserves 
and canned foods 


BATCHELDER & SNYDER CO. 
Blackstone, North & N. Centre Sts. 


Boston, Mass. 








The Pathfinder Star Maps 
BY 
PROF. EDWARD SKINNER KING 
HARVARD OBSERVATORY 

Camp is the place for children to learn the 
location of the stars. They can use these 
maps themselves. 

Price $1.25 
Published by The Cosmos Press, Inc. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











New England Colonial Life 


By Robert Means Lawrence, M.D. 

An intimate picture of the early days, with 
fascinating sidelights on modes and manners 
of the time. 

Interesting chapters on Robbery on 
Common, Traffic Speed Laws of 1655, Town 
Criers, House and Church Warming. 

276 pages Cloth bound $2.00 
(De luxe $6.00 
Limited edition 
At book stores or write 


Tue Cosmos Press, Inc., Publishers 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Leading Camp and 
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Department of Education ( “) 


420 Lexingion Ave., N.Y.Cuy 
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CAMPING’S RECOMMENDED DEALERS 


A Classified Directory of Advertisers of Interest to the Organized 


Summer Camp. 


Camp Directors are urged to write these dealers 


for catalogs and prices when buying supplies 


Arts and Crafts Materials 


THE BUTTERFLY BOX, INC. 

70 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Prime source for Butterfly art materials, shades, 
trays, etc. Reed and Basketry supplies. Sil- 
houettes. Cotton Chenille Rugs. Expert Instruc- 
tion by arrangement. One day mail order service. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 

Kenpa.i Square, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Craft supplies and tools, basketry materials, and 
looms for weaving. Catalogs on Basketry and 
Weaving sent on request. Headquarters for edu- 
cational toys, games, maps, books and equipment. 


Athletic Supplies and Equipment 
WRIGHT & DITSON 
$44 WasHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 
All Sporting Goods and Camp Outfits. Head- 
quarters for games equipment, canoes and boats, 
uniforms, including Lombard Middy Blouse Com- 
pany’s girls’ and boys’ camp clothing, raincoats, 
shoes, etc. Send for catalog. 


Boats and Canoes 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 

O_p Town, MAINE 
Canvas-covered canoes and boats for camp use, 
built along lines of Indian models. Paddles, oars, 
and general aquatic equipment. Camp Directors 
are invited to write for illustrated catalog. 


Camp Equipment 


ST. LAWRENCE TRADING AND SUPPLY CO. 
100 Firrn AvenurE, New York City 
Distributors of Army and Navy Surplus Mate- 
rials direct from the Government. General camp- 
ing equipment of all kinds including cots, stoves, 
bedding, clothing, cutlery, ete. Send for current 
list. 


Camp Outfitters 
CAMP SUPPLIES, INC. 


52 Cuauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 
Headquarters for camp uniforms and outfits. 
Large stocks of standard supplies on hand. Par- 
ticularly equipped for work on special garments 
and materials. Everything that the boy or girl 
will need at camp. 


Food Products 


AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., INC. 

Waterbury, New Haven anp Norwicna, Conn. 
Sunbeam Pure Foods—‘*The World’s Best” 
Fruits and Vegetables direct from the packer to 
you, in number ten tins. Jams, Marmalades, and 
a complete assortment of Grocery Supplies for the 
summer camp. 

WALTER BAKER & CO., LTD. 

Dorcuester, Mass. 

The original Baker’s cocoa and chocolate that has 
set the standard for excellence. Caters especially 
to camp and school trade with breakfast cocoa 
and sweet chocolate in quantity lots. 


ARTHUR E. DORR & CO., INC. 


3 COMMERCIAL STREET, Boston, Mass. 


Prime meats, staple provisions and table delica- 
cies supplied in quantity for the summer camp, 
including Beef, Lamb, Pork, Veal, Poultry, Fish, 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs 


JOHNSON-APPLEBY COMPANY 

600 Memortat Drive, CampBrince, Mass. 
Packers and purveyors of the highest grade Food 
Products for camps, schools, and hotels. Fruits, 
Preserves, Jellies, Marmalades, and canned goods 
of the first quality. Send for list. 


Footwear 


THAYER McNEIL 

47 TempPLe Pace, Boston, Mass. 
Offers correct shoes for gymnasium, hiking, field 
hockey, tennis, ballet, rhythmic and interpretive 
dancing. A competent representative will call at 
schools or camps to supervise fittings. 


Grounds Ornamentation 


HARLOWARDEN GARDENS AND GREEN- 
HOUSES 

Greenport, N. Y. 
Pioneers in selling direct to the private planter at 
wholesale prices since 1912. Hardy perennials, 
trees, shrubs and all nursery stocks; will be held 
and shipped when camp opens. Free premiums of 
garden books with $10 order. Send for catalog. 


Medals, Pins, Cups, ete. 


DORRETY OF BOSTON 

387 WASHINGTON STREET 
Designer and Manufacturer of Camp and School 
Medals and Pins. Dies made; New Designs 
added continually. Write for Leaflet on Pins, 
Medals for Camp Activities; also Prize Shields and 
Loving Cups. 

N. G. WOOD & SONS 

1 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Jewelers specializing in Prize Cups for camp 
awards. Many novel and beautiful designs also 
in Camp Pins, Medals, Shields, Seal Rings, ete. 
Send for catalog of Prize Cups. 


Medicinal Supplies 

OTIS CLAPP & SON, INC. 

439 BoyLsTon STREET, Boston, Mass. 

417 WESTMINSTER St., ProvipEence, R.I. 
Manufacturing Pharmacists. Makers of Ob- 
tundia, First Aid Supplies and Toilet Articles for 
Plant Hospitals and Camps. Send for catalog of 
First Aid Kits and Supplies. 

H. kK. MULFORD COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

B. F. I. powder. Promotes healing cuts, scratches, 
burns. Relieves sunburn and other skin irritations. 
IV YOL — For treatment of oak or ivy poisoning. 
ANTI-SNAKE-BITE SERUM. Syringe pack- 
age, ready to use. Effective against bites rattle- 
snake, copperhead, moccasin. 


Nature Books 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 

212 SuMMER SrreEET, Boston, Mass. 
Publishers of books which are of particular inter- 
est to camps. Books on Nature and Outdoor 
Life. Birds and Their Attributes by Glover M. 
Allen; Beach Grass by Charles Wendell Townsend. 


Office Appliances 
OFFICE APPLIANCE COMPANY 
191-195 DevonsHIRE STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Everything for the efficient camp office: Corona 
Portable Typewriters, and all other standard 
makes sold and rented, also mimeographs and 
adding machines. 


Photography 

THE COSMOS PRESS, INC. 

Harvarp Square, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Furnishes a photographic service for camps and 
schools. Staff photographers visit camps during 
season and take pictures which have sales value 
as well as artistic merit. Expenses shared. Write 
for particulars. 


Playground Apparatus 
JUNGLEGYM, INC. 
5 Irvine Terrace, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Originators of patented gymnastic apparatus in 
use at such camps as Mowglis, Aloha Hive, 
O-At-Ka, Winniday and Anawan, for junior boy 
and girl campers. Good fun and exercise. Send 
for folder. 


Publications 

BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 

324 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 
“The Leading Family Daily in New England” 
carries more camp advertising than all other Bos- 
ton papers combined. Reaches discriminating 
parents who appreciate and can afford the best in 
summer camps. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 

16 Beacon StrEET, Boston, Mass. 
A weekly periodical with a wide circulation among 
the intellectual. Maintains a camp and school de- 
partment for advisory service to parents. Special 
Time discounts given. Rate card on application. 


THE WOMAN’S PRESS 

600 Lexincton AvENugE, N. Y. 
Plays and pageants for outdoors and for special 
holidays. Special services and program material 
for camps, study courses, folk songs and folk 
dances. Books of games. Send for catalogue. 


Toilet Preparations 

EMARCO COMPANY 

HuNTINGTON AND Loncwoop Aves., Boston, Mass. 
Certified cold creams, lotions, healing ointments, 
cocoa butter for sunburn, muscle oil, liquid sham- 
poos, made according to pharmacist’s prescrip- 
tions. Special prices to camps for quantity lots. 
Write for list. 


Sanitary Supplies 
KAUSTINE COMPANY, INC. 
Burra.o, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sanitary Toilets and disposal 
plants for Camps, Chemical Toilets, Septic Tanks, 
Water Flush Systems. Our Engineering Depart- 
ment solves any Camp sanitation problem. 


Water Supplies 
WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC, 
Newark, N. J. 
Camp water supplies should always be sterilized 
to avoid all possibility of water-borne disease. 
W &T chlorine control apparatus sterilizes 75% 
of the drinking water supplied in North America. 
Send for folder ‘Small Water Supplies.” 


Woven Names 


J. & J. CASH, INC. 

237th STREET, South Norwa.k, Conn. 
Makers of Cash’s Names for marking clothing, 
linen, etc. Prevent laundry losses, ownership dis- 
putes and are distinctive, permanent, economical 
Used by camps, schools, institutions — and by the 
public for over thirty years. 

















Camp Abena takes great price in its 
riflery equipment. It is one of a few camps 
having a sheltered firing point which al- 
lows shooting under various weather con- 
ditions. A natural hillside furnishes a 
backstop of the safest type. A pine grove 
at the rear of the firing point makes an in- 
viting place for those not shooting, and 
those receiving instructions from the 
riflery instructor. 

Each group coming to the rifle range 
has its own set of officers. The contestants 
go through the following steps before 
shooting: 

Two range officers are placed in charge 
of the range. One stands beside the 
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has been filled to the present capacity of 
the camp since May 1, and many girls 
have been refused admission since for this 
reason. 

Mr. C. E. MaclIntire, scount executive 
in charge of Camp Nith-ka-ga-hah, at 
Joplin, Missouri, conducts a camp in the 
Ozarks which carries the slogan, “*The 
Kind of Camp Boys Dream About.” Mr. 
MacIntire recommends to readers of 
Camping a new book on Camp Site Devel- 





RIFLERY AT CAMP ABENA 
By Miss Rutu L. Russe.y 


girls who are shooting and when they 
are on their last round she calls, 
‘*“Ready!”’ to the second range officer 
who stands at the reserve point. The 
range officer then selects the next group 
of girls who are to shoot. These girls go 
to the table where the secretary sits, 
sach receives a target with her name on 
it, then they pass to the warden who 
gives them five cartridges each from 
their individual boxes. Following this 
they go to the rear of the firing point 
and hand their targets to the girls who 
have just finished shooting. These girls 


opment Plans, recently published by the 
camping department of the National Coun- 
cil of Boy Scouts. This book is one which 
will prove of great help to prospective 
camp builders as well as those who have 
remodelling or reconstruction problems 
on hand. 

Miss Ethel J. McCoy is director of the 
largest camp for girls in the South at Lake 
Junaluska, North Carolina. The camp 
bears the same name as the lake on which 
it stands. One of the interesting features 
of Camp Junaluska is the Travel Club 
which was started in 1922 as an extension 





take down their own targets, replace 
them with a set of clean ones and return 
to the instructor with their targets to be 
scored and witnessed with her signature. 
In the meantime the girls on the range, 
at the range officer's command, begin 
shooting. 


Abena girls run intercamp matches, 
also enter the national camp match, where 
for the past three years Camp Abena has 
been included among the ten highest con- 
testants. This year the enrollment for 
this sport at Abena is double that of last 
season, which testifies to the increasing 
interest in riflery among Abena campers. 


of the camp educational program. Miss 
McCoy will sail for Europe on September 
16 from Montreal with a party of girls for 
a five-month’s trip abroad. The trip will 
cover the British Isles, the central conti- 
nental countries, and extend to the Medi- 
terranean with a cruise to the Holy Land 
which will be visited around Christmas 
time. Following this, Miss McCoy plans 
to take her party up the Nile where they 
will havea trip by camel out on the desert. 
The return voyage will include visits to the 
Italian and French Riviera, and New York 
will be reached about the first of February. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tramping and Trailing with the Girl Scouts. 
Compiled and published by the Girl 
Scouts, Inc., New York City. 

Camp directors and counselors in charge 
of girls will find this latest publication of 
the girl scouts full of useful and inspiring 
suggestions for enjoying outdoor life. 

Girls themselves will welcome this 
working handbook of camping and tramp- 
iug which treats of the overnight hike, 
‘amp fire cookery, outdoor housekeeping, 
ond other topics quite as interesting. 

This little book while compact and to 
the point is no mere manual of programs 
and schedules, first aid remedies and 
cookery recipes. It is animated by a gen- 
uine understanding of girls’ needs and as- 
pirations as expressed in outdoor life. 

A new book for the lone girl scout is now 
off the press, The Lone Girl Scout. Trail- 
Engagingly written and attrac- 
tively illustrated with silhouettes of girl 
scout activities, it initiates the lonely 
country girl into that “marvelous adven- 
ture in comradeship” which the national 
president, Sarah Louise Arnold, calls Giri 


Scouting. 


maker. 


Bows and Arrows and How to Make,Them. 
By James Durr. Macmillan Co., New 
York. $2.00. 


A new book on archery by James Duff, 
formerly president of the National Arch- 
ery Association. The book contains 174 
pages of interesting information illustrated 
by drawings concerned with the manufac- 
ture of hows, bow strings, and arrows from 
the amateur’s standpoint. There are 
chapters on “Directions for Shooting” 
and “Standard Competition.” Mr. Duff, 
who is a Scotsman, has had nearly forty 
years’ experience in archery and worked as 
maker of bows and arrows with famous 
makers in both Great Britain and America. 


By the Firelight’s Glow. By H. W. Gipson. 
Monthly Library on Camping, Vol. 
Il. The Gibson Publications, Water- 
town, Mass. Subscription price, 12 
vols. $5.00, single vol. 65e. 


My boys have been hauling brush all 
morning for their bonfire after the game 
of capture the flag. The game lasts, usu- 
ally, until midnight or after. The boys 
play until the flag is captured, whether it 
takes one hour or twelve. Then, if it is 
dark, they plunge into the lake and run 
out again to the huge tower of flame which 
will warm and dry them as they dance and 
howl around the encircling green. I retire 
to my typewriter for a moment before 
swim time comes to try and set down a 
word or two about Volume IT of the 
Monthly Library on Camping, edited by 
H. W. Gibson. 


Words seem plenty inadequate to talk 
about a booklet on firelight and ember- 
glow when one has watched two score of 
naked brown savages leaping and tum- 
bling around a midnight bonfire under a 











three-quarter moon. To try to write about 
fires is very much like lighting a candle at 
noontime to hunt for a mirror on a sandy 
beach. 

But there are some poets who have been 
able to make words flame and crackle and 
glow like dry sticks on a hearth or in the 
council circle. Dad Gibson has done us all 
the happy service of finding these poets, 
and gathering together their words about 
fires into a pleasant handful. I do not 
know where or when this has been done so 
well before. 

Then he has turned practical and 
brought together a lot of helpful sugges- 
tions on stories, varieties of camp fires, and 
songs that fit firelight time. Altogether 
this second volume of the monthly series 
is a small, snug treasure house of things 
most welcome to the camper’s heart. May 
every counselor in campdom have one for 
his hip pocket! — 4. BE. H. 





WHAT WE DO ON TERRA FIRMA 


Continued from page 1) 


beside the jewelled lake. And the fact re- 
mains that we live in the most beautiful 
spot that God’s imaginationever prompted 
him to lay out and landscape into a para- 
dise for boys. To play baseball, basket- 
ball, volley ball, or to devote ourselves to 
amateur athletics in such a setting would 
be like selling mining stock or erecting a 
hot dog stand in a French cathedral. 

We do move away from camp into the 
surrounding country sometimes. We climb 
the circling hills to look down upon the 
place where we live and move and have 
our being. We even venture into neigh- 





boring lakes, streams and woodland (rela- 
tively dismal territory) in order to be 
doubly glad to be back “home.” But we 
wander, we do not h-i-k-e in the old dusty, 
blistery, pack-a-back, wish-I-had-a-ride 
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sense of that misused word. Doctor May 
has the right name for his boys and girls— 
Wanderers. To wander, free and careless, 


(Continued on page 7) 
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DRAMATICS AS GIVEN AT CAMP SONGO 


By Mrs. Atice Minnie Herts HENIGER 


Dramatics in summer camps have al- 
ways been rather popular. Probably be- 
cause the instinct to get out of our own 
character and assume another personality 
is alluring to most of us. 

At Songo, we are much given to outdoor 
productions, even though we have an ex- 
cellent indoor stage and several sets of 
scenery. Still, we think the Lord has pro- 
vided a better back drop than any we can 
paint, and we have had several interesting 
plays in our woodland theatre. 

Two years ago, we produced Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s operetta “ Patience,” Mr. Heni- 
ger being stage director and our two music 
counselors rehearsing the choruses. There 
were sixty in the cast, and we felt that an 
excellent thing was accomplished in ac- 
quainting this generation with the beauty 
of both text and music of those geniuses, 
Gilbert and Sullivan. We found that our 
campers were almost entirely unac- 
quainted with the best collaboration that 
has ever existed. Besides, the original text 
of “Patience”? nominates the scene as a 
“Woodland Grove.” Everyone agreed 
that the authors’ values shone forth far 
more genuinely than when Patience, the 
milkmaid, sang within theatre walls; while 
Bunetiorne, trailed by the lovesick maid- 
ens, was truly at home in a garden of 
sunflowers. 

Our costumes, period in every case, were 
made entirely in our art studio and were 
all designed by our campers. 


Last season we gave Gluck’s opera 
“Orpheus,” rather beautifully sung and 
acted. 

Of course the primary object of all 
dramatics in all camps should be the de- 
velopment of the camper in three dimen- 
sions — mental, moral and spiritual. Just 
to give a good show for visitors is value- 
less. We aren’t trying to train profes- 
sionals for theatrical careers; we are try- 
ing to train young people for life. The 
finest way to accomplish such training is 
through the creative use of the dramatic 
instinct. Any dramatic director in camp 
who employs the imitative method, trying 
to make children learn words and make 
gestures is doing only vital and lasting 
harm. 

Any dramatic director in camp who is 
helping children to develop sympathies 
and broaden understanding of lives out- 
side their own narrowenvironment through 
vicarious characterization is doing the 
greatest good that can be done for any 


child. 


A genial thing, indeed, is the dramatic 
method. We liken the emotions in life to 
an iceberg nine-tenths submerged and be- 
low the surface of consciousness; only one 
tenth within the conscious life. Let us 
help to bring some of the submerged emo- 
tions to the plane of consciousness. The 
proper use of dramatics is the only right 
and interesting way to accomplish this. 


DRAMATICS AND PAGEANTRY AT THE ALOHAS 


By Mrs. Epwarp L. GuLick 


We have no choice! The great “out- 
doors” dictates again. And _ obeying 
Nature’s command we find our dramatics 
characterized by a unique simplicity. A 
plot unevolved, made up of clear thoughts 
splashed with gayety and peppered with 
fun is the type of performance dear to the 
hearts of Alohaites. But the tangled 
modernistic plays that call for an over- 
dose of sophistication are tabooed. 

The life that we live in Aloha does not al- 
low for hours spent over the open play book, 
but rather it encouragesshort preparations, 
bringing spontaneity and free expression 
even sometimes at the cost of technique. 

Aloha Hive emphasizes Bible dramatics 
which occur every Sunday afternoon. 
With guidance, which does not rob self- 
expression, they enact scenes in a most in- 
structive and entertaining manner. It isa 
most entrancing sight to see the girls in 
colorful and beautifully draped costumes 
which retain the oriental note. 

Lanakila, our camp for boys from eight 
to thirteen also loves its Bible plays which 
are given each Sunday. Different groups 
céoperate in each performance. The 
handicraft department produces proper- 
ties in an astounding original manner. 
Costumes are planned by the boys, who 


thereby learn of the association of color 
and form to character. Besides these in- 
spiring plays, at least one story which 
smacks of chivalry is enacted in pageant 
form. Again the free use of color and sim- 
plicity of plot is emphasized. 

The girls of Aloha Camp, who are be- 
tween the ages of thirteen and seventeen, 
like the others, actually bubble over with 
enthusiasm and originality. All of this 
must be used and not crushed. With but 
four days of preparation they gave a 
Fourth of July pageant which fairly 
sparkled and snapped with holiday spirit 
this year. Fairy tales, humorous stories, 
and historical events are freely adapted to 
our camp setting. One-act plays of a 
simple and attractive nature find an im- 
portant place in our summer’s program. 
We plan to have at least one play a week. 

Our older girls at Aloha Club sometimes 
give more time to dramatics. There we 
find productions taking on a professional 
air. Some beautifully finished plays have 
been given by the Clubbers, one of the 
choice ones being ** Rosalind”’ by Barre. 

Whatever the type of production, we 
seek simplicity, a mindfulness of our camp 
setting, distinct enunciation, self-expres- 
sion and an appreciation of form and color. 






Fine intellect and strong will never can 
avail our children unless we train them in 
camp to experience the right emotional 
responses. 


Do not allow your subscripion to 
Camping to run out. Future Camping 
numbers will be filled with informative 
and stimulating articles. 





The Gypsy Trail 
By Pauline Goldmark and 
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The only collection of outdoor poetry 
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A pocket volume small enough for 
trail or mountain top 
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should be a cardinal leaf in the heritage of 
boy and girlhood. And we do. 

No, they are not nature walks. Mandy, 
our neighbor on Bear Lake, has captured 
Doctor Clyde Fisher (and seven score 
boys need a man of that caliber if theyre 
going home knowing a huckleberry from a 
goldenrod). Interstate Park gets Doctor 
Vinal for a while. What Lawrence Palmer 
and Dallas Sharp are doing, I don’t know; 
but they are probably elusive and un- 
pinnable to any camp. Long ago I gave up 
trying to employ a nature counselor. So 
we all had to turn to and keep ahead of 
our boys when it came to distinguishing 
between Capricorn and Andromeda and 
knowing granite from limestone. Conse- 
quently every one of us has learned to love 
the trailwise things, to know a few of them 
by name and habit — and we have all 
(thank the Lord) learned the wisdom of 
refraining from trying to teach the boys 
anything that we happen to know. There- 
fore, be we credited on Pan’s ledger with 
bringing our youngsters into the woods to 
joy in all the things that grow upright from 
or flat along the ground, that creep, jump, 
burrow, swing, skip, slide, flit or blunder 
about in a curious mixture of all possible 
methods of locomotion. Not quite all. 
Mosquitoes, black flies, angry red ants, an 

Continued on page 11 
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HAND CRAFT FOR THE SUMMER CAMP 
By Roy B. Smitru 
President, Butterfly Box, Inc. 


Every camp hand craft director knows 
all about reed basketry in its simpler forms 
and how useful it is for camps where the 
desire is something rather coarse and rela- 
tively easy. The objections to this craft 
are its age — which dulls the interest of 
both teacher and pupil; and its bulk, which 
makes the problem of storage of the work 
complicated and its transporting to the 
home at the end of camp more costly often 
than the intrinsic value of the article. 

At the other end of the scale are the finer 
kinds of jewelry with delicate filigree 
borders, the difficulty of which is far be- 
yond the achievement horizon of most 
campers. 

Between these extremes are a host of 
possible occupations from which the di- 
rector should make careful choice so as to 
get the most out of the few hours spent. 
It may be helpful to mention very briefly 
a few which have come under my own ob- 
servation. 

Decorating iron castings. These may 
be obtained as book ends, door stops, 
door knockers, sconces, candlesticks and 
plaques. The gray unfinished surface is 
coated with a sizing and the decorative 
bronze colors are laid on this with a brush, 
following the outlines of the raised design 
which has been cast into the iron in the 
original mould. I have seen book ends 
representing an old colonial fireplace 
touched up in this way where the bril- 
liancy of the colors on the flames and the 
good taste showed in treating the rest of 
the surface made them real works of art. 
The cost was probably not over $2.50 per 
pair with materials. It does not seem to 
me that this craft is of very general value 
because the results will not be entirely 
satisfactory unless the work is done with 
much more artistic judgment and skill 
than the average camper possesses. 

Decorating wooden novelties and toys 
with bright paints. Undecorated toys can 
be secured without much difficulty and 
the work is quick and not at all exacting. 
It is inexpensive and entertaining. There 
is scope for originality and the results are 
sure. It seems to me a very useful craft. 

Grading into this but of a slightly higher 
order is the painting of tiles on beaver 
board. This may be as small as 6 x 8 inches 
or it may be as large as a large poster. 
The designs may be original or worked on 
with stencil or copied from some selected 
picture. 

Leather work. By this I do not refer to 
the “burnt leather” designs which used to 
be so popular for pillow covers, but to the 
actual making of moccasins and other use- 
ful leather pieces of the tanned leather 
itself, which is purchased from the leather 
supply houses in proper grade. Here the 
patterns are laid on the leather, it is cut 
to size, sewed, decorated with beads and 
trimmed. Surely interesting and useful. 

Brass work or copper work. Usually 
hammered and shaped into useful objects 






such as book ends. Cut with fine saws: 
Probably very valuable as being so far out 
of the ordinary experience of most girl 
campers particularly that it must make 
vivid a realm of effort with which they 
would otherwise have no acquaintance. 

Card weaving of belts and such articles. 
A fascinating craft, not very expensive ex- 
cept of the instructor’s time. The original 
set up for the work is a slow process. 

Butterfly art work. This is a craft I am 
personally well acquainted with and due 
tothe fact that the materials used are most 
of them such as any person can gather 
along the waysides and yet the results, 
when properly done, are so surprisingly 
beautiful, it seems to me that every camp 
should do something with it every three 
or four years at any rate. No one would 
claim that the work was easy; but at least 
that part of it with which most amateurs 
have their trouble, the milkweed handling, 
is not expensive to try repeatedly, and 
the results are quick as compared to most 
crafts. There is quite a range of selection 
offered of articles that can be made up 
complete for $1 to $4. Among the less 
expensive are curtain pulls, compact 
boxes, calendars, phone index pads, and 
coasters, while a pair of beautiful electric 
light shields can be made for about $2.50. 

Rug weaving on looms. This is a most 
interesting craft but the work is so slow 
and the equipment tied up is so great that 
it is limited to very small numbers at any 
one time. A single piece will take all the 
working time of one camper for a week or 
more. Meanwhile the loom is tied up so 
that no other person can use it. 

Hooked rug making with the new heavy 
yarns. These rugs are made on a burlap 
on which the pattern is marked so that it 
is easy to follow, and this burlap is 
stretched on an inexpensive frame by 
thumb tacks so that there is no limit to 
the number that can go forward simul- 
taneously. The work is very slow and 
rather monotonous after the first lesson. 
I believe it would be one of the few crafts 
that could be done in a small group of 
four or five and have light reading or 
music at the same time without interfer- 
ence. Of course this would be the third or 
fourth lesson. The materials are rather 
expensive — $7 or more for a small rug, 
but the results when finished justify the 
expense and a rug of high value is usually 
secured as compared to this expense. 

A new rug weaving method is the weav- 
ing of soft rugs on waffle cloth with cotton 
chenille yarns. This work is four times 
faster than the hooked rug, and less than 
one third as expensive. The waffle cloth is 
stretched on an adjustable frame with 
thumb tacks in exactly the same way as 
the burlap for the hooked rugs. Then the 
heavy yarn is pulled through horizontally 
and the whole design worked out so 
quickly that it is easily possible for every 
camper to finish one fair-sized rug, while 








those who desire can do many more. The 
designs are easy to work out and the camp 
monogram or emblem in any number of 
colors would not be beyond the power of 
anyone who wished to become at all 
skilled at it. The cost of all materials ex- 
cept frame and needle for a 36 x 24 inch 
rug is $2.80, while the adjustable frame can 
be had for $1.50 or less and the needles at 
15 cents each. A great variety of colors is 
available and those who wish to see this 
work being done can do so almost any 
time at the Butterfly Box Studio, 70 
Franklin Street, Boston. 

Net weaving. On heavy wire cloth with 
colored yarns shopping bags in a great 
variety of patterns are made. This work 
has been very successful in the schools and 
hospitals. The materials for any given de- 
sign are all wrapped together ready to 
hand to your camper with book of direc- 
tions included, all for $2.50. This method 
of weaving on this cloth is adapted to 
table runners, rugs and a variety of other 
things too but the easiest and most con- 
venient way to test it is in the shopping 
bag combination. 

Parchment shade decorating. While 
this is open to the same objection that the 
reed work is — that of excessive bulk (in 
any of the larger sizes) — nevertheless the 
work is the very simplest and quickest in 
some of its phases that can be offered. For 
example, you secure from any parchment 
shade manufacturer undecorated shades 
all made up on the wire frame, tinted or 
not tinted as you prefer. Buy them with 
the braid all sewed on. Coat the surface 
with quick drying, clear shellac and lay on 
it one of the imported highly decorative 
silhouettes which you can get from the art 
stores. After it is dry go over the surface 
again with the shellac and the result is a 
gem of art in silhouette form permanently 
adhering to the surface of the shade and 
entirely covered with the film of shellac so 
that, except for its perfection of outline, 
you might think it was stenciled or painted 
on. From this most simple method, up 
through stencils and colors, or the use of 
crepe paper designs laid on a coat of liquid 
wax as taught by the Dennison people or 
the application of appropriate designs 
from Decalcomania transfers, and even 
air brush work, one might use a page of 
this publication describing the different 
methods possible. Considering how cheaply 
the shields can be secured and how easy 
they are to pack away for the trip home 
there is much about this work to appeal 
to those wanting something rather quick 
and simple, especially with the silhouettes. 

Kite making. For boy’s camps particu- 
larly I would like to say a word in favor of 
kite making. Any boy’s handbook gives 
directions for good kite designs. A lumber 
yard will supply the sticks. Twine may 
be ordered from the city, and the whit- 
tling, pasting, trussing and balancing of 
one of these birds of the air will delight the 
heart of any boy, while the flying of them 
afterward will furnish excitement and 
amusement enough for several afternoons. 
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CORRECTIVE EXERCISES IN SUMMER CAMPS 






By Dr. Roy Kerr Evpringe, Director, Olde Mille Lodge 


I suspect that if an ordinary individual 
with ordinary powers of observation 
should visit a camp with the idea of seeing 
what it was like, without having met the 
director, he would be able to have a fairly 
good idea of the type of man or woman 
who was the director of that camp. One 
with a keen sense of inquiry would be able 
to know just about what type of business 
or profession the director was in. The 
majority of men and women in camp work 
have a definite idea of their own which 
appeals to them as being the important 
thing which should be stressed to make 
their particular camp a success. This is as 





MORNING EXERCISES IN MEDOMAK CAMP AT WASHINGTON, 


it should be, to meet the different de- 
mands from the varied child natures. 

Being an osteopathic physician, the 
writer’s thoughts naturally gravitate to 
the human body and how to keep it fit and 
if it is not as it should be, how to make it 
so. It would be folly to believe that a 
‘amp could be stressed as specializing in 
athletic and corrective exercises alone, as 
‘amps are doing in certain activities, but 
I do believe that every camp should keep 
corrective exercises in mind, with some def- 
inite, well-planned program for the phys- 
ical betterment of the young boy or girl. 

With this idea in mind it is our purpose 
to give methods we try to carry out at 
Olde Mille Lodge in this particular de- 
partment of camp life. 

In order to know what is needed in the 
individual children we must find out the 
individual physical peculiarities and as 
soon as possible after camp opens each 
boy is given a thorough examination. 
This consists of the usual weighing, meas- 
uring, examining of heart, lungs, stomach, 
etc., but the fact that every boy who is 


permitted to go to camp by the family 
physician has been examined and passed 
on by him, usually gives a negative report, 
but the posture is frequently very poor 
and usually the spine is at fault. A report 
is made in each case and kept on file, and 
where there is a radical faulty posture 
special exercises are given the boy, the 
same as special swimming instruction 
is given to certain boys who need it. 
The morning exercises are planned with 
this definitely in mind and none are given 
which will need to eliminate any boy. 
That is, no exercises which would be detri- 
mental to any boy with any faulty posture, 





as we know certain forms of exercises will 
do in certain types of spinal deformities. 

The following are two series of exercises 
used in the regular morning setting-up ex- 
ercises which illustrate. 


CORRECTIVE EXERCISES 
SERIES ONE 
Static position for posture 
Raising arms sideways, palms up, with 
the body in proper position. (Proper 
position is with head straight above 
chest, hips and feet; chest up and for- 
ward; abdomen in or flat; back has no 
exaggerated curves.) This exercise re- 
peated in rhythm 8 times. 
For increasing respiration and circulation 
A. Chopping exercises 
Starting position. Stride position, 
both hands clasped over right 
shoulder 
Count 1. Swing both hands down be- 
tween legs as if using axe 
Count 2. Up, with hands to left 
shoulder 


Count 3. 


As in No. 1 
Count 4. Back to starting position. 
Thirty-two counts 
B. Body bending and stretching 
Starting position, hands on shoulders 
Count 1. Finger tips down to toes 
Count 2. Up, hands to shoulders 
Count 3. Stretch arms 
look upward 
Count 4. Hands on shoulders. 
teen counts 


overhead, 
Six- 


C. Quarter knee bend 
Count 1. Quarter knee bend, raising 
arms forward 


MAINE 


Count 2. Back to position 

16 counts raising arms forward, with 
this movement 

16 counts raising arms sideways with 
this movement 


Series Two 
A. Rhythmic, for development of posture 
Starting position, hands on shoulders 
Count 1. Raise elbows forward 
Count 2. Swing elbows sideways and 
upward as one raises on toes. Em- 
phasize No. 2 
Count 3. Lower elbows to side. Six 
times 
Double quick time in place. Slowly at 
first, lifting feet high. Two minutes 
B. Trunk twisting and bending 
Starting position. Stride position, 
raising arms sideways 
Count 1. Bend trunk forward, touch 
right hand to right foot; left hand 
raised overhead, face upward 
Count 2. Back to position 


Continued on page 10) 
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ARCHERY FOR SUMMER CAMPS 


By Dr. Pavut Wess Crovucn, National Archery Champion, 1925 





ARCHERY PRACTICE IN SARGENT CAMPS 


There are today about 35,000 persons 
participating more or less in the sport of 
archery in the United States. Of these 
about 25,000 are boys and girls under 
twenty years of age. Within the last ten 
years archery has made enormous strides 
in colleges, private schools and camps, and 
is now recognized as one of the most popu- 
lar of sports in many institutions. 

Archery has every reason to command 
the enthusiastic support of camp directors. 
It is a good clean sport, capable of being 
pursued eitheralone or in groups of any size. 

For the growing boy or girl archery is 
one of the best of exercises for developing 
correct posture. Physicians are coming 
to recommend archery more and more for 
boys and girls who are inclined to be 
round-shouldered. It is impossible to be- 
come skilled at archery unless one stands 
up straight. One cannot shoot leaning 
over: the shoulders must be back, the head 
up and the bedy in erect and graceful 
position. One is always impressed by the 
fact that in an archery tournament one 
never sees a round-shouldered man or 
woman. 

In addition to posture, archery develops 
the chest, the back, and the abdominal 
muscles, not to mention those of the arms. 
This sport demands steadiness, concentra- 
tion, and develops muscular coérdination 
to a high degree. It is also one of the best 
sports to develop the faculty of judging 
distances. 

The equipment needed for archery is 
not expensive, and it is easily carried from 
place to place. Bows, arrows, strings, 
finger tips and arm guard make up the 
needed personal equipment for the archer. 
A target completes the field equipment. 
While a standard target costs between fif- 
teen and twenty-five dollars, an excellent 
target which will outlive several seasons 
may be made for the cost of three bales of 
straw. If two of these are set side by side 
on end with the third placed horizontally 
across the top it makes an ideal backstop 
for a bulls-eve target painted on oil cloth 
which can be set against the bales. This is 
called an archery butt. 


Proper instruction in archery is of great- 
est importance. One of the best books on 
the subject, because of its completeness, is 
entitled Archery, by Robert P. Elmer. This 
volume covers practically every phase of 
the subject of archery, including history, 
manufacture of materials, methods of use, 
competitions, and rules and regulations 
for contests. 

While archery claims an important place 
in many summer camps, there is undoubt- 
edly much room for a more widespread en- 
joyment of this sport, and there is nothing 
that will contribute more to the health 
and benefit of youthful campers than a 
familiarity with this age-old art. 


CORRECTIVE EXERCISES IN 
SUMMER CAMPS 


(Continued from page 9) 


Count 3. Reverse No. 1 with left 
hand and left foot 
Count 4. Back to position. Sixteen 
counts each 
C. Deep knee bending 
Starting position. Hands on hips 
Count 1. Deep knee bend 
Count 2. Up 
Count 3. Stretch hands overhead 
Count 4. Hands on hips. Sixteen 
counts 
All through the exercises, stress is laid 
on proper position and deep breathing. 
Exercises are designed so as to make use of 
the various activities of the muscular sys- 


tem — strength, endurance, accuracy, 
agility, and as nearly a natural way as is 
possible. 


I believe one of the great factors in the 
future of organized camp life is the atten- 
tion apportioned to corrective exercises 
and the character development of the boy 
and girl. We cannot hope to have a well- 
balanced child in character attainment, as 
a general rule, with imperfect physical de- 
velopment, and the camp has that wonder- 
ful opportunity. 
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MUSICAL CHAIRS IS A POPULAR DIVERSION 


Horsemanship now holds a secure place 
in the programs of all well-balanced camps. 
Down through the ages, good horseman- 
ship has been considered one of the attrib- 
utes of a gentleman. This still holds good 
today. In addition to that horseback rid- 
ing is undoubtedly one of the best forms of 
exercise and is a real character builder. 
I believe that its most important function 
is character building. I say that, because 
so many of our athletic games are empha- 
sized as character builders and too often 
they are allowed to develop into just the 
opposite. 

Just what is the proper place of riding 
in the camp program? Here at Kyle, we 
have given it predominance over athletics 
because we consider it more important. 
Then again not every camper has the op- 
portunity to ride at home, and the major- 
ity have plenty of opportunities to engage 
in athletics at home and at school. Thus 
we accord riding quite some importance 
and make it one of our major activities. 
Every camper rides. In addition there are 
special courses in horsemanship for which 
extra charges are made. These are for 
those campers who wish to lay the ground 
work for becoming expert horsemen. 

Our stable consists of from seven to ten 
horses and ponies. They are all well 
broken and gentle animals. Thus about 
nine campers can be instructed at once. 
The special course campers are divided 
into various groups and these groups are 
taught one at a time at hour intervals. 
The first lesson deals only with the stable, 
care of the horse, manner of approach, and 
similar rudiments. The second lesson con- 


HORSEMANSHIP IN THE SUMMER CAMP 


By Ernst H. Svuerken, 


Kyle Camp 





sists of learning saddling and _ bridling, 
proper mounting and dismounting. The 
lessons are carefully graded so that at the 
end of two weeks the campers have a 
working knowledge of horses and their 
ways. The rest of the season is spent in 
trying to perfect individual horsemanship. 
Some of the campers who have returned 
year after year are now perfect horsemen 
for their age. Outside of the special course 
groups, each camper is taught to ride and 
that is included in the camp fee. 

During the season about six long rides 
are held and the boys chosen to go on 
these are chosen for their proficiency in 
riding. These rides act as an incentive and 
there is always keen competition. 

We believe that horsemanship should 
play a large part in camp life, and that the 
love for horses which we try to instill in 
the boys will remain with them and be one 
of the large things in their lives. 


DO A GOOD TURN FOR Camping 


Send in news of yourself — your camp 
— your friends, to Camping. 

What have you done? 

What are you doing? 

What are you going to do? 

Be a reporter for the paper which repre- 
sents your orgs anization. 
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WHAT WE DO ON 
TERRA FIRMA 


Continued from page 7) 


occasional belligerent wasp 
and, very rarely a bumble- 
bee and a skunk are still 
classed in the category of 
the inimical. But, on the 
whole, there are relatively 
few of these, and life out of 
doors is a song of delight 
whether the sun or the stars 
are shining, or when we are 
glad to get dry again beside 
a roaring fire. 

Our tents are a necessary 
evil of civilization. We in- 
habit them when we can’t 
sleep out on balsam beds, or 
in canoes, or on rafts, or 
swinging in hammocks, or 
cosy in deserted porcupine 
caves, or just tucked into 
sleeping bags almost any- 
where. 

Oh, yes, we cook, and 
build shelters for commis- 
sary perishables. A lot of 
time goes into learning how 
torolla pack and make a bed. 
We blaze trails. There 
are monstrous bonfires of 
the brush that lies in the way of our using 
this fair acreage for all the fun that lies in 
its shadows. We dance about these crack- 
ling pyres, naked and unashamed, after a 
cool nocturnal dip (but there I infringe on 
water sports and must crawl back toshore!). 

Cabins are romantic. The older boys 
have started to build a forest homestead. 
I hope they will not use it long after it is 
finished. Like the tennis court, may it go 
the way of Nineveh and Tyre. The wood- 
land and our green open spaces of moss 
and fern are eternal and while we live 
there I feel that life is as real as it ever 
was, or will be. 

The axe, the jack knife, the frying pan 
and the blanket. There is our equipment 
for “land sports” and if what we do on 
terra firma shall go by the name of sport, 
so be it. That is about all I can say, with- 
out merely embroidering in detail, on this 
topic for our journal. My one and great 
regret is that there are only eight weeks in 
which to share this glorious country with 
the boys who come to us from far away. 
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THE CAMP STORE 
By Ernst H. SueRKEN 
Counselor, Kyle Camp 

For the past few years we had been 
having trouble with a small store situated 
at a short distance from the camp to which 
the boys would sneak off and make pur- 
chases. They could obtain the same grade 
of goods at the camp store, yet they 
seemed to prefer the other. We considered 
the matter and finally decided that the 
camp store was not attractive enough. 
This year we attempted to remedy that. 

One of the choicest and most central 
locations in camp was selected. There 
we reared an attractive little wooden 
building, painted it a creamy white and 
had one of our more skillful campers letter 
it “Ye Olde Sweete Shoppe.” Inside we 
built shelves for our stock, and then find- 
ing that we still had plenty of room, more 
shelves were built and the building be- 
came also the Camp Library. We stocked 
the “Shoppe” with all the necessaries of a 
camper’s life, together with a good assort- 
ment of standard sweets and crackers. 

The “Shoppe” was opened for the hour 
immediately following lunch and did busi- 
ness then both as store and library. Thus 
the campers could get their books ex- 
changed and at the same time purchase 
something a little sweet to nibble while 
reading. 

The entire cost of the building was be- 
tween thirty-two and forty dollars. We 
were amply repaid for the expenditure. 
The campers ceased to patronize the other 
store and traded regularly at the camp 
Business continued at a good vol- 
ume throughout the summer and Sep- 
temper 1 found us with over a hundred 


store. 


CAMPING 














dollars profit on the venture. The entire 
management of the store was left in the 
hands of one of the matrons, who checked 
up on the stock, ran the store, acted as 
librarian, and kept a simplified system of 
accounts. Thus every penny was ac- 
counted for at the end of the season. 
Many of the campers preferred to have 
their spending money checked right over 
into a camp store account and that was 
done for them. It saved both the campers 
and the camp secretary a great deal of 
bother. We found the running of a camp 
store to be a profitable venture, provided 
you have.a competent manager who can 
run the place according to sound business 
methods. 


MEXICO COMES TO CAMP 

Perhaps the first step toward the intro- 
duction of the summer camp into Mexico 
has been taken this season by the coming 
of Alfredo Calles, son of the President of 
Mexico, Don Plutarco Elias Calles, to 
Sebago-Bear Mountain Camp at Harrison, 
Maine. 

Mr. Hamilton, who was born and 
“raised”? in Mexico, and who has _ not 
completely forgotten his Spanish, is not 
only introducing the young man to his 
own program of camping, but together 
they are visiting as many camps, both for 
boys and girls, as possible throughout the 
region, and going over into New Hamp- 
shire as well. 

It is hoped that Alfredo’s enthusiasm 
for all that he is finding in camp life will 
some day carry over as a factor in bring- 
ing about the introduction of the new 
school of natural teaching into our sister 
republic. 
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Time to Think of Your Garden; 
Plan It Now in Advance! 


Write for our full list of fine, strong Plants, Bulbs, Shrubs, and all nursery 
stock delivered to you at wholesale rates. For the 17th season we are 
selling the private Home Planter, improving his own grounds, at jobbing 


For example — Any 12 of the following very strong plants for $1; any 160 
for $10, assorted as much as you like: Giant Chrysanthemums, Giant 
Carnations, Novelty Snapdragons, Giant Delphiniums, Fancy Iris, Chater’s 
Hollyhocks, Hardy Phlox, Salvias, Verbenas, Fringed Petunias, and in 
general any bedding or perennial plant. 

2. Very strong 4-year-old H. T. Rose Bushes, in 25 varieties, including 
Columbia, Ophelia, Ward, Killarney, etc., any 12 of them $8; any 100 for $50. 
3. Gold Medal Gladioli collection, 100 for $4. 

t. Gold Medal Dahlia collection, 12 for $1.50; 100, $12. 

5. Strong L. I. Vegetable Plants, any 100 for $1.50, assorted as much as 
you desire; or any 1000 for $10: include Early Cabbage, Head Lettuce, 


Send for full 1927 list today, or order from the above offers, with 5 
per cent discount for mention of this paper. 

FREE PREMIUMS — With every $10 worth ordered we send free 
&2 worth of garden books or guides to be chosen by you from book list sent 
you. Write now while you think of it. 


THE HARLOWARDEN GARDENS, GREENPORT, N.Y. 


We accept orders for summer camps, hold the stock ready and ship when 
camp opens or before as desired. 











Jordan Marsh 


Company 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 


Camp Outfitting 
Section 


All camp apparel in styles to con- 

form exactly with dress regulations 

of any camp furnished at the most 

reasonable prices — a separate shop 
of specialized service 


We shall be glad to 
send our Experienced 
Representative 




















CAMP DAYS IN TEXAS 
M. Mercer KenpiG 


When I was in Dallas, Texas, recently, 
attending the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Principals of 
Schools for Girls, we were guests at lunch- 
eon at the Hockaday School, a very large 
day and boarding school in Dallas. This 
school every year has a “Camp Day” 
when counselors and field representatives 
of the different camps are welcomed at the 
school. The representative of each camp 
is given an opportunity to speak to the 
girls about the advantages of his or her 
camp. They are allowed to bring pictures 
and other exhibition material. On ‘Camp 
Day” at the Hockaday School this year, 
the following camps were represented: 
Miss Elizabeth Manget spoke for Camp 
Quanset, on Cape Cod. Miss Schumpert 
of Camp Dixie in Georgia told about the 
activities of that camp. Colonel Rice of 
Camp Makanawa was there with the as- 
sociate director, Mrs. B. L. Martin. This 
camp has a large contingent from the 
Hockaday School every year. Mr. Ford 
represented Camp Kickapoo in the Ozarks, 
Miss Marion Price represented Camp 
Stewart, and Miss Charlotte Robinson 
represented Camp Quinibeck. Both of 
these women are on the faculty of Hocka- 
day. 

It seems to me that this idea of setting 
aside one day in the early spring as Camp 
Day is a good one. School principals and 
pupils are too busy to interview camp 
representatives when they call at various 
times. Setting aside one day lends the 
idea of camp added importance, and it 
also gives the representatives an oppor- 
tunity to tell their story in a far more 
satisfactory manner. 

I think the Hockaday plan could be 
taken up by both school and camp direc- 
tors to the great advantage of both. 








